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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[FbJ. xviii, No. 7. 



of Nudd, is distinct from the Sparrow Hawk. 9 
Thus Tennyson's Edyrn has his own and another's 
sins to answer for, and in consequence resembles 
Germenant of the Chevaliers as .II. Espees 10 more 
nearly than he would, if poets had no license." 
In the Mabinogion the old Earl tells how his ruin 
is due to a nephew who had sought to recover an 
estate held too long in trust 12 Besides making 
one man of two, Tennyson deepens the composite's 
villany by giving out that scheming revenge is his 
motive ; Edyrn had asked Enid in marriage, and 
being refused 

" He sow'd a slander in the common ear, 
Affirming that his father left him gold. 
.... Which was not rendered him." 

No difference over money figures in the Chevaliers 
as .II. Espees. However, the old knight comes 
to grief because his daughter will not marry Ger- 
menant, a great personage of Northumberland. 13 

In Sone de Nausay there is question of bank- 
ruptcy pure and simple, with homestead exemption 
apparently granted. It is significant that of these 
four decayed gentlemen he alone whose spendthrift 
weakness is to blame should be forward in discuss- 
ing his misfortunes ; and that this same gentleman 
should speak very tenderly of his wife and daughter. 



Alfred J. Morrison. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



Soon at Night. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Stoffel, in his work Intensives and Down- 
toners (Heidelberg, 1901), discussing (pp. 10-11) 
the phrase soon at night, found in several of Shake- 
speare's plays, says that the examples given " would 

•Cf. The Mabinogion, pp. 203 ; 207-208. 
10 LI. 4412-4430. 

u Poetic justice, on the other hand, does Edyrn 
amends : 

"And being young he changed and came to loathe 
His crime of traitor." 

12 The Mabinogion, p. 203, 

13 Chevaliers as ,JZ Espees, 11. 4412-4430. 

14 Sone von Nausay, 11. 12855-58. 

16 Ibid., 11. 12818-20. 16 Ibid., 11. 12895-97. 



seem to confirm Gil's explanation $oon = ad pri- 
mam vesperam, at night being an explanatory 
addition to ensure soon being understood in this 
special sense." In the course of an excellent 
review of Stoffel's book in Arehiv. ex, p. 171, G. 
Tanger, however, takes exception to this explana- 
tion and thinks that soon must be understood in its 
ordinary meaning " bald, friih, zeitig." He adds : 

"Moglich, dass bei weiterem Suchen sich auch 
Belege fur soon at noon, soon at midnight 
oder ahnliche finden : jedenfalls zeigen meines 
Erachtens diese Beispiele hochstens, dass soon oft 
mit at night verbunden vorkam, nicht aber, wie 
Gil behauptet hat und Stoffel zu glauben scheint, 
dass soon fur sich adprimam vesperam bedeuten 
konne." 

I can give earlier examples supporting Tanger's 
view : Sone on the morne, when hit was day. Sir 
Triamour 1. 43 : Sone by pe morne, 11. 2306 and 
3116, Morte Arthure from Kobert of Thornton's ms. 



Lewis F. Mott. 



College of the City of New York 



Steckenreiter, Ztjchtknecht, and Sanders' 

WoRTERBUCH. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Professor Heller in a carefully prepared 
edition of Schiicking's Die drei Freier (Ginn, Bos- 
ton, 1903), which has just come to hand, remarks 
on the word Steckemreuter (p. 7, 1. 7) "in this 
meaning (= constabulary), the word is not given 
in the dictionaries." 

Convinced as I am that the indefatigable labors 
of the late Daniel Sanders as chronicler of the 
language of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have not yet been properly recognized and 
that his materials are not yet sufficiently used by 
many modern scholars (Dr. Heller, on p. 60, does 
not mention the Worterbwsh der Deutschen 
Sprache, 4 vols., Lpzg., 1876-85, among his refer- 
ences), any statement like the one quoted above, 
with me, is tantamount to a " suggestion " to turn 
to the four volumes of Sanders, which I always 
keep at my elbow. 

In this case, the three volumes of the original 
work, just like the rest of the dictionaries from 
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Frisch and Adelung to Heyne and Paul, seemed 
to confirm Dr. Heller's statement. They contain 
Steckenreiter solely in the sense of Steckenpferd- 
reiter. Somewhat crestfallen, I turned to the 
Erganmngs -Worterbueh. But here I found 
what I was in search of: " Ieh sehlage mieh mit 
e-m Dutzend Stecken-B. [vgl. Kneehf] Sehuek- 
ing, Staatsg. 1, 96." Referring to Steekenknecht 
I found " IAMor; Gehulfe des Profoszes; Aufseher 
uber Baugefangene, etc." 

Thus we see Sanders not only knows Stecken- 
reiter (.of course, he makes no special entry of the 
archaic doublet Steckenreuter) in the sense used 
by Schiicking in Dr. Heller's edition, but he even 
quotes an additional instance from the same author 
(Das Staatsgeheimnis, 3 vols., 1854). 

I should hardly think it worth while to call the 
attention of your readers to this additional proof 
of the wealth and usefulness of Sanders' W'orter- 
bueh, were I not anxious to contribute what I can 
to a more general exploitation of this remarkable 
store-house of information for the German lan- 
guage of the last two centuries, and especially of 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century. 
I recently made a similar appeal in a brief notice 
in the Zs. f. d. U. (vol. 15, p. 600 ff.) As there, I 
will admit here that Sanders is very hard to use, 
and the Erg'anzungs -Worterbueh even far more 
so than the three original volumes, and that the 
UnubermMUehheit of the typography is little 
short of tantalizing. But in spite of all that, it 
must be admitted that we possess so far nothing 
that can faintly compare with the four volumes of 
Sanders as a dictionary of actual modern German 
usage. 

SteekenreUer=" police" — suggests to me, how- 
ever, a similar term that I actually cannot find in 
any of the dictionaries accessible to me, old and 
new, Sanders included : Zuchtkneeht. The word, 
to be sure, is obsolete ; but yet, strange to say, it 
occurs in Schiller (Die R&uber, version of 1781, 
act n, scene 3, Goedeke's edition, vol. 1, p. 83) : 
"du ziehst bey den Bettekbgten, Stadt-Patrollan- 
ten und Zuehtkneehten Kundsehaft ein." Even 
Goldbeck-Rudolph's Schiller- Lexikon does not 
contain the word, as, in fact, it hardly ever con- 
tains anything that one is really likely to look for. 
Nor is it recorded in the seventeen columns which 
in the fifth volume of Grimms Worterbueh Hilde- 



brand devotes to Kneeht, where it should be men- 
tioned under 6, g, 8. 

The meaning of the word [= Buttel; cf. San- 
ders, s. v. Kneeht (4) ] is tolerably clear from the 
context in which it occurs, and it is evidently 
connected with the older meaning of Zuehtmeister, 
about which Campe (Braunschweig, 1811) states : 
" Gewohnlieh gebraueht man es nur noeh in engerer 
Bedeutung von dem Vorgesetzlen in einem Zueht- 
hause." 

A. R. Hohlpbld. 

University of Wisconsin. 



Colebidge's Fatheb. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — The Rev. John Coleridge was a charac- 
ter so ingenuous and unusual as to merit the notice 
of posterity even if he had not been rendered cele- 
brated through the fame of his son. The son men- 
tions the father more than once in better known 
writings, and evidently spoke frequently about him 
to Gillman, De Quincey and other friends in private 
conversation. Gillman devotes five pages or so of 
his Life of Coleridge to the learning, innocence, and 
oddities of the estimable clergyman. De Quincey in 
his somewhat irresponsible maliciousness of fun em- 
bellishes the most ridiculous of the stories concern- 
ing him, in a thoroughly characteristic way. One 
has only to compare Gillman's tale of the gaping 
waistcoat with De Quincey's fable of the obstrep- 
erous shirt, in order to understand something of 
the opium-eater's poetic license. His embellish- 
ment here, however, is a minor matter. His essen- 
tial description of Coleridge the elder comes from 
the poet : 

" His father was described to me, by Coleridge 
himself, as a sort of Parson Adams, being distin- 
guished by his erudition, his inexperience of the 
world and his guileless simplicity." 1 De Quin- 
cey's words sound almost like a direct quotation 
from one of Coleridge's letters, which, it is prob- 
able, the opium-eater never saw. Coleridge must 
have been in the habit of referring to his father in 
a rather stereotyped anecdotal way, always with 
uniform respect, paying honor always to his sim- 
pleness and wholeness of heart, and treating his 

1 Works, ed. Masson, 2, 164. 



